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PHILOSOPHY OF DIGESTION. 


Tue subject of the following letter is not exactly one that a culti- 
vator of periodical literature would select for the graces of it; but 
as utilitarians, we hold ourselves bound to pursue any argument 
profitable to the community, and capable of being discussed, into 
all its consequences. It may be said of the love of the common 
good, as of other love, that it 

‘ loathes disdainful nicety.’ 

There is, to be sure, one part of our correspondent’s letter, which 
it has cost us some effort to retain,—and we say so without affec- 
tation, as the readers of this journal will believe ; but we let it stay, 
—taking the opportunity of observing that the venerable and per- 
haps healthy cooks whom it concerns may raise very different 
images in the minds of a comparatively unsophisticate people, from 
what they would in more ‘ refined’ countries, where old age is apt 
to be made a jest of, or to sit coughing and doctoring itself to 
death. 

With regard to the side which our correspondent intimates we 
have taken in this argument, we took it for reasons which appeared 
to us to be final ones; but we never suppose, that in what we take 
for our deepest conclusions there may not be a ‘ lower deep,’ and 
we are ever ready to be shewn it. Truth is what we care for, and 
not our notions of it,—saving, in some cases, a little pardonable 
regret at parting with old acquaintances. The exception would not 
apply to a subject like the one before us At present we must own 
we retain our opinion on that subject, notwithstanding the liveliness 
and ingenuity of our correspondent’s letter; and not to mention 
some points in his own reasoning, which leave him after all ina 
state of ‘doubt’ on the matter,—we retain it for this reason; 
namely, that as far as our observation has enabled us to judge, we 
take bolting to be the less healthy instinct, and complete mastica- 
tion the natural process of those who have their teeth, stomach, 








and the rest of their organization in the best state. Children, not | 
apparently unhealthy, will bolt their food, in their hurry to satisfy | 
their appetite or get back to play; but we doubt whether the | 
healthiest do it the most: the unhealthiest, as far as we have seen, | 
are certainly given to it: all persons of craving stomachs and deli- 
cate digestion (unfortunately too common a union), are inclined to 
eat in the same manner: and with respect to the healthier who do | 
it, it is to be observed, that many who possess a certain degree of 
health, would possess more of it if they did not abuse the means of 
it, and that Nature’s good-nature makes wonderful allowance for 
abuse from childhood to manhood. ‘The stomach does not always 
receive intimation of its being wrongly treated. Quantity is in 
general what admonishes it most: quality may often be swallowed 
with no sense of the inconvenience, till it comes in the shape of 
after-sickness, or discoloured complexion, or fever, nervousness, or | 
irritability. As the philosopher in the novel therefore asked the | 
profligate Abbé who came smiling and dancing up to him, ‘ Mon- | 
sieur Abbé, are you happy? so we should ask the bolter of his 
food, ‘Have you no symptoms of indigestion ?—Have you ever 
given a good trial to mastication? and have you no uneasiness of 
any kind, a portion of which might not be traced to your habit of 
bolting ? Nature, be it observed, has given us both saliva and 
teeth. Are we to use them, and for what? We grant, that what- 
ever men may come to do, it may be said to be their nature to do, 
otherwise they would not have done it, A time may arrive, for 
aught we know, when nen may have no teeth at all,—when a series 
of moral changes may produce such physical ones as to alter the 
present human organization, and people may fly, and Live upou sun- 
beams! Most nations agree in thinking that mankind had a begin- 
ning; and some philosophers, Lord Kames for one, hold them to 
have undergone wonderful changes. Setting aside indeed all other 
reasons to the contrary, it is, we must say, difficult to persuade 





ourselves, that Tomkins has existed from all eternity. But be this 


as it may, teeth we have, as we are now constituted,—gums,—an@ 
whatsoever takes place in their neighbourhood ; and all we should 
contend for at present, is, that those persons, upon an average, who 
retain these in the healthiest condition for the longest period, have 
most likely eaten and drank in the healthiest manner. 

What that is, may be enquired accordingly, by such as have 
leisure. The precise chemical action in the living stomach, it may 
be impossible to discover; unless a new Diogenes invented a win- 
dow for the purpose; but much, we should think, might be ascer- 
tained by collateral circumstances. 

We remember, that the late Dr Gooch, whom we had the honour 
of knowing, said once to a person who lamented that he had a 
tendency to bolt his food,—‘ Ah! what, you have found out that 
your teeth are not in your stomach. Ss 





BOLTERS v. MASTICATORS. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Smr,— Having been, duriag the greater portion of my life, and 
that not far advanced, provided with more occupations than time 
to execute them, I early enlisted myself in the ranks of the bolters, 
and have come by degrees to consider the act of feeding,—entoml- 
ing dead animals in our insides,—one of the most humiliating cir- 
cumstances of our nature, the more so, that we cannot resist the 
necessity ; therefore I am the worst of all possible ‘ diners out,’ 
though perfectly capable of devouring a larger quantity of animal 
fibre than is set down in the requisition-book of nature. As I 
have never experienced any evil from bolting, you must give me a 
fair field for one little tilt at Chymicus, on the subject of saliva, 
though it is a hazardous undertaking, and yourself act as his écuyer. 
I will promise you not to be disputacious, nor yet a stickler for last 
words. 

I may very possibly have mistaken the meaning of Dr Henderson, 
and may as possibly have failed in making clear my own ; but the 
phrase in a subsequent part of my letter is as follows :—‘ The food 
should reach the stomach with interstices to as great an extent as 
can be managed.’ In saying that food cut into small pieces (I might 
better have stated it, torn to fibres) is better than mashed food, such 
for instance as sausages, I hold myself to be right ; because the 


_ former is accessible in all parts to the gastric juice, the latter not. 


But if the latter be well ground in the mouth before it reaches the 
stomach, there is no doubt that interstices will be opened in it, by 
the admixture of the saliva. The use of the saliva I hold to be 
more mechanical than chemical, such as the lubricating fluid in the 


| joints of the bones, and other parts of the body, and without which 


many of the operations of nature could not go on. Fancy eating 
dry bread with a dry mouth! yet soak the bread in water, and it 
will easily pass into the stomach: soak it in good soup, its passage 
would be still more easy; and every one has heard of a sop in the 
pan. We have no means of ascertaining the fact, but the prebabi- 
lity is, that the discharge of saliva is in proportion to the dryness of 
the food. Thus, soup would require none; dry bread more than 
could well be furnished. What would horses do with their hay and 
corn without saliva? And the snake tribes, from the giant * ox 
embracer,’ down to the common black snake of England, how 
would they swallow the long, dry, hairy, sausage-like shapes, which, 
by the compression of their folds, they make of various animals, 
from a deer down to a mouse? How would they perform the act 
of deglutition, were they not previously to salivate them, so as to 
overcome the friction, just as a wine-sleigher in Madeira constantly 
wets the road over which his rude machine has to pass ? 

As to the assertion, that hunger causes an overflow of saliva in 
the mouth, it can carry little weight ; because several other opera- 
tions, both physical and mental, will produce the same effect. Let 
Chymicus bite his tongue, or touch it with caustic potash, even after 
dining at the Mansion-house on Lord Mayer’s day; he will find 
the result to be an abundance of saliva. Mechanical attrition of 
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the teeth will produce the) ffect ; So will ane > 
acting on the nerves. A ddg’s chops Watet at the ‘sightjof 
food, and Cymon’s mouth watered at ‘the'sight of Iphigenia. : JAn 
orator, whose aim is rather quantity than quality in his flow of 
rhetorie, frequently, foams at the mouth, and then, having with 
Over excitement drained the sources of saliva, is constrained to 

‘wet his whistle’ artificially. I could multiply these instances, 
but quantum suff. 

Chymicus makes me say that ‘ food cut in pieces, and swallowed 
whole, would be more easily acted on by the stomach than when 
chewed.” The subsequent quotation from Dr Majendie, ‘ large 
substances,’ would seem to infer that I advocated the swallowing of 
pieces ‘ two ounces, or thereabouts,’ as if I wanted ‘to Macadamise 
the stomachs of your readers. No such thing. As I stated before, 
the’ food should reach the stomach with interstices to as great an extent 
as can be managed ; and therefore, any substance mixed with the 
food to break its integrity, whether saliva'or anything else, offering 
no impediment to the gastric juice, is desirable. Upon this princi- 
ple, suet’ dumplings, and more especially yeast dumplings, are more 
digestible than those of Norfolk, conimonly yclept ‘ doughboys ;’ 
whereof [ have a not pleasing recollection in ‘sea-going days. La- 
bouring _ under sea-sickness, and unable to feed, I requested the 
skipper to save me something from dinner which he thought the 
most likely to stay on my stomach. Towards night that anomalous 
monster, denominated ‘ Boy,’ appeared with a plate, and on it a 
tough, blue and white doughboy, looking for all the world like a 
large leaden bullet partially oxydized. I shuddered, and enquired 






into the meaning of it; when, with a grin for which, at the time, I | | 


could have inquisitioned him, the hale-stomacheil rascal replied, 
* Captain says as how that there doughboy is sure to stay down, as 
its'so heavy.’ Sailor-like, all their notions were of ballast. 

This brings me to toughness. Chymicus says, ‘ New bread does 
not femain unacted upon by the stomach so much from its tough- 
ness alone, as from the difficult access which the gastric juice finds 
to it; when swelled by the heat and moisture of tie intestines.’ 


Now, ia the names of caout-chouc and whit-leather, how does he | 


define ‘ toughness?’ Mechanics would say, ‘ difficulty of disinte- 
gration,’ or ‘strong adhesion of parts.’ All little boys know, that 


will not hold together,—new bread will. 
new bread may be increased by heat and moisture, I am well aware, 
as in-the case of the doughboy; and we both agree, that therefore 
the gastric juice is in the situation of the hound who mouths the 
hedgehog, but can only roll him over and over without making any 
impression. Copper is tough, and therefore it can scarcely be filed. 
Brass is:brittle, and files very easily. Iron is tough, and it bends. 
‘Steel is brittle, and it breaks. Pure gol and pure lead are very 
difficult’ to break. Soft steel is not brittle. When hardened by 
fire and water, it becomes so. A chemical change has therefore 
taken’ place. New bread possesses mechanical toughness, stale 
bread loses it. Soaking stale bread in water does not restore its 
toaghness. Ergo, it has lost some chemical component, besides the 
water. 
it has lost. I unfortunately have no leisure for the analysis. 
probably has, and I shall be g!ad to profit by his labours, 
With regard to the Gunite action of the saliva va the food, I 
am by to means satisfied ‘It will, it is true, corrode copper and 
iron, but so will water, and other liquids. The maceration of meat 
‘in' water is a partial decomposition; 'so it would be in saliva. But 
that saliva bas a chemical action oa food, like the gastric juice, I 
very much doubt, unless, indeed, it were fermented like the mare’s 
milk of the Tahtars, when, becoming an acid, it would proceed, like 
‘all other disengaged acids, with the work of destruction. I believe 
human saliva to be a rapidly fermentable substance, when exposed 
ta the action of the atmosphere: witness, the chewing of hava to 
inake a beverage, in the Friendly Islands. In Peru, the Indians 
prepare a species of beer from maize, which, as they have no bitters, 
‘proceeds so rapidly from the vinous to the acetous fermentation, 
that they are obliged to make it’ fresh every four or five days. To 
prepare their yeast for fermentation, a number of old women, ugly | 
‘as pagods, squat themselves in a circle, each with a bag of maize 
and a small earthen pot before her. 


Te 


ro) 


They then commence chew- 


ing, and continue till each has filled her vessel with a compound of 


masticated maize and saliva. They then mix all together in a jarger 
vessel, and after standing for an hour, it is poured into the general 
browst. Fermentation will commence in two hours afterwards. 
Were it prepared by youthful damsels, like the Cora of Marmontel, 
this might perchance be endured, but by wrinkled hags like Mac- 
bethi’s witches !—I have eaten and drank many strange things in 
my life, mule, horse, puma, donkey, ostrich, armadillo, and 





, | to repent as to er 
Chat the toughness of | 


I shall feel obliged to Chymicus if he can inform me what | 


| « quivered about his swelling lips, 
| played, like a gentle wave gliding over pearls ani! 








rw *The gilded puddle, 

/ That beast’s would eough at; 

But ¥ never could resolve to taste of the chichi maiz of Pery, 

But notwithstanding, it might be very good, as Captain Cook 
declared the kava was. 

Thad no intention of writing so much, but must beg your indul- 

gence for the length of my letter ; reminding you, that both yourself 


‘and Chymicus are my opponents, to which latter gentleman I offer 


my thanks for his notice ; and remain, 
Yours, &c. 


Noy. 22nd, 1831. Jusius Repivivus, 








THE STORY OF ' THE CROSS-BONES 





(From the Tour of a German Prince.) 


In an obscure corner of the town of Galway stands a houseiof extreme 
antiquity, over the door of which are ‘still to be seen a skull and 
cross-bones, remarkably well sculptured in black marble. This 
house is called “ The Cross bones,” and its trayieal history is'as 
follows :— 

In the fifteenth century, James Lynch, a man of old family and 
great wealth, was chosen mayor of Galway, for life ;—an ‘office 
which was then nearly equal to that of a sovereign in power and 
influence. He was reverenced for his inflexible rectitude, and loved 
for his condescension and mildness. But yet more beloved y—the 
idol of the citizens and their fair wives,—was his son, according to 
the Chronicle, one of the most distinguished young men of the time, 
To perfect manly bevuty and the most noble air, he united that 
| cheerful temper, that considerate familiarity, which subdues while 
it séems to flatter,—that attaching grace of manner, which conquers 
all hearts withont an effort, by its mere natural charm On the 
other hand, his oft approved patriotism, his high-hearted ger erosity, 
his romantic courage, and complete mastery in all w arlike exer 
cises, forming part of an education singular in his age and country, 
secured to him the permaaency of 
involuntarily bespoke. 

So much light was not without shadow. Deep and burning 
passions, a hanghty temper, jealousy of a!! rival merit, rendered all his 
| fine qualities only so many sources of danger to himself and others. 
Often had his stern father, although proud of such a son, cause for 


an esteem, which his first aspect 


| bitter reproof, and for yet more anxious solicitude about the future. 
stale bread will not make pellets to pelt each other with, because it | 


But even he could not resist the sweetness of the youth,—as quick 

r, and who never for a moment failed in love and 
reverence to himself. After his first displeasure was past, the de- 
fects of his son appeared to him, as they did to all others, only 
spots on the sun. He wis soon still further tran juillized by the 
vehement and tender attachment which the young man appeared to 
have conceived for Anna Blake, the daughter of his best friend, and 
a girl possessing every lovely 


y and attaching quality. He looked 
forward to their union, as to the fulfilment of all his wishes. But 
fate had willed it otherwise. 


While young Lynch found more difficulty in conquering the 
heart of the present object of his love, than he had ever experienced 


before, his father was called by business to { ‘adiz ;—for the great 


| men of Galway, like the other inhabitants of considerable sea-ports 


in the middle ages, held trade on a large seale to be an employment 
nowise unworthy even of men of noble birth. Galway was at that 
time so powerful and so widely known, thet, as the Chronicle re- 
lates, an Arab merchant, who had long traded to these coasts, from 
the East, once inquired “in what part of Galway Ireland lay ?” 

After Janes Lynch had delegated his authority to trusty hands, 
/and prepared everything fora distant journey, with an overflowing 
heart he hlessed his son, wished him the best issue to his suit, and 
sailed for his destination. Wherever he went, success crowned his 
undertakings. For this he was much indebted to the friendly ser- 
vices of a Spanish merchant, named Gomez, towards whom his noble 
heart conceived the liveliest gratitude. 

It happened that Gomez also had an only son, who, like Edward 
Lynch, was the idol of his family ant the darling of his native city, 
though in character, as wel! as in external appe: — entirely dif- 
ferent from him. Both were handsome; but Edw rd? s was the 
beauty of the haughty and breathing Apollo; Gonsalvo’s, of the 
serene and mild St John. The one ‘appeared like a rock crowned 
with flowers; the other like a fragrant rose-coloured knoll, threat- 
ened by the storm. The pagan virtues adorned the one; Christian 
gentleness and humility the other. Gonsalvo’s graceful person ex- 
hibited more softness than ene rev; his languid dark blue eyes, more 
tenderness and love than boldness and pride ; a soft melancholy 
overshadowed his countenance, and an air of voluptuous suffering 
around which a timid smile rarely 

coral. His mind 
corresponded to such a person: loving and endearing, of a grave 
and me! lancholy serenity, of more interni! than external acvivity, he 
preferred solitude to the bustle and tumult of socic ty, 
himself with the strongest affection to those who tre ‘ate d him with 
kindaess and friendship. His inmost heart was thus warmed by 4 
fire which, like that of a volcano buried too deep to break out at 
the surface, is only seen in the increased fertily of the soil above, 
which it clothes in the softest ereen, and decks with the brightest 
flowers. Thus captivating, and easily captivated, was it a wonder 
if he stole the palm even out of the hand of Edward Lynch? But 


but attached 
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- father had no such anticipations: Fall of gratitude for his 


before him—the disfigured mass, which retained scar 


-a feature 


* “friend, and of affection for his engaging son, he determined to pro- | of his once-beloved friend, the streams of blood which bathed the 


pose tothe old Gomez, a-marri 
ter. The offer was too flattering to be refused. The fathers were | 
soon agreed; and it was decided that Gonsalvo should accompany 
his future father-in-law to the coast of Ireland, and if a ina- 
tions of the young people favoured the project, their igh Bhout 
take place at the same time with Edward’s ; after which they should 
immediately return to Spain. Gonsalvo, who was just nineteen, 
accompanied the revered friend of his father with joy. His young 
romantic spirit enjoyed in silent ‘and delighted ‘anticipation the 
varying scenes of strange lands which he was about to see; the 
wénders of the deep which he would contemplate ; the new sort of 
existence of unknown people with whom he was to be connected ; 
and his warm heart already attached itself to the girl, of whose 
charms her father gave him, perhaps, a too partial description, 

Every moment.of the loug voyage, which at that time abounded 
with dangers, ‘afd required“a much longer period than now, in- 
creased the intimacy and mutual attachment of the travellers ; and 
when at length they descried the port of Galway, the old Lynch 
congratulated himself not only on the second son which God had 
sent him, but on.the beneficial influence which the unvarying gentle- 
ness of the amiable youth, would have on Edward’s darker and 
more vehement character. 

This hope appeared likely to be completely fulfilled. Edward, 
who found all in Gomez that was wanting in himself, felt his own 
nature as it were completed by his society ; and as he had already 
learned from his father that he was to regard him asa brother, 
their friendship soon ripened into the warmest and most sincere 
affection. ; 

But not many months had passed before some uneasy feelings 
arose in Edward’s mind to trouble this harmony. Gonsalyo had 
become the husband of his sister, but bad deferred his return to 
Spain .for an indefinite time. He was become the object of 
general admiration, attention, and love. Edward felt that he was | 
less' happy than formerly. For the first time in his life neg- | 
lected, he could not conceal from himself that he found a suc- 
cessful rival of his former universal and uncontested popularity. 
But what shook him most fearfully, what wounded his heart no less 
than his pride, ‘what prepared him for intolerable and _ restless 
torments, was the perception, that every day confirmed, that Anna, 
whom he looked upon as Ais,—though she still refused to confess 
her love,—that Ais Anna had, ever since the arrival of the handsome 
stranger, grown colder and colder towards himself. Nay, he even 
imagined, that in unguarded moments he had seen her speaking 
eyes rest, as if weighed down with heavy thoughts, on the soft and 
beautiful features of Gomez, and a faint blush then pass over her 
pale cheek ; but if his eyes met hers, this soft bloom suddenly 
became the burning glow of fever. Yes, he could not doubt it; her 
wholé deportment was altered ; capricious, humoursome, restless, | 
sometimes sunk in deep melancholy, then suddenly breaking into | 
fits of violent mirth, she seemed to retain only the outward form of | 
the sensible, clear-minded, serene, and equal-tempered girl she had | 
always appeared. Everything betrayed to the quick eye of jealousy | 
that she was the prey of some deep-seated passion,—and for whoin * | 
—for whom could it be but for Gomez? for him, at whose every 
action it was evident the inmost cords of her heart gave out their 
altered tone. It has been wisely said, that love is more nearly 
akin to hate than to liking. What passed in Edward’s -bosom -was 
a proof of this: Henceforth it seemed his sole enjoyment to give | 
pain to the woman he passionately loved; and now, in the bitter- | 
ness of his heart, held guilty of all his sufferings. Wherever occa- 
sion presented itself, he sought to humble and to embarrass her ; to | 
sting her by disdainful pride, or to overwhelm her with cutting | 
reproaches; till, conscious of her secret crime, shame and anguish 
overpowered the wretched girl, and she burst into torrents of tears, | 
which alone had power to allay the scorching fever of his heart. 
But no kindly reconciliation followed these scenes, and, as with | 
lovers, resolved the dissonance into blessed harmony. The exas- 
peration of each was only heightened to desperation : and when he | 
at length saw enkindled in Gomez,—so little capable of conceal- | 
ment,—the same fire which burnt in the eyes of Anna; when he | 
thought he saw his sister neglected and himself betrayed by a ser- | 
pent whom he had cherished in his bosom,—he stood at that point 
of human infirmity, of which the All-seeing alone can decide whe- | 
ther it be madness, or the condition of a still accountable creature. 

‘ On the same night in which suspicion had driven Edward from 
his couch, a restless wanderer, it appears that the guilty lovers had | 
for the first time met in secret. According to the subsequent con- 
fession of Edward, he had concealed himself behind a pillar, and | 
had seen Gomez, wrapped in his mantle, glide with hurried steps | 
out of a well-known side-door in the house of Anna’s father, which | 
led immediately to her apartments. At the horrible certainty which 
now glared upon him, the fury of hell took possession of his soul: | 
his eyes started from their sockets, the blood rushed and throbbed | 
as if it would burst his veins, and as a man dying of thirst pants for 
adraught of cooling water, so did his whole being pant for the 
blood of his rival.. Like an infuriate tiger, he darted upon the 
unhappy youth, who recognized him, and vainly fled. Edward 
instantly overtook him, seized him, and burying his dagger a hun- 
dred times with strokes like lightning in the quivering body, gashed 
with satanic rage the beautiful features which had robbed him of 
his beloved and of peace. It was not till the moon broke forth 














from behind a dark cloud, and suddenly lighted the ghastly spectacle 





between Gonsalvo and his daugh- |/body and all the earth around it,—#hat ‘he waked with ‘horror, as 


from some infernal dream.» But the deed was done, and judgment 
was at hand. ! . 


+ se des 


— (To be wonclade dé to-morrow.) 


THE PLAY-GOER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lane.—The Slave—The Adopted Child—Turning the Tables. 
Covent-GarpDeNn.—The Gamester—The Irish Ambassador, 





Tur writer of the following letter states his argument with a can- 


dour so becoming the brandy-and-water time of night, which he is 


fond of, that we cannot but give it insertion :— 


‘ Sir,—Though it may be very desirable for those who attend the 
theatres as a matter of business, that the performance should end 
at an early hour, in order that they may the more easily prepare 
their copy for the next morning’s publication, the same rule does 
not hold with those who attend at those places for their true object, 
amusement. Now I would readily subscribe to any rule which 
should restrict the performances to 12: Ishould also be as loth for 
them to terminate earlier. Many people of. business, of whom I am 
one, are able but seldom to visit the theatre at the commencement 
of the performance, and regard the carly hour of the Olympic 
almost as bad as the late hours of the Haymarket. 12 stands on 
the dial between the hours of 11 and 1, and would not be objected 
to by any one. If a man goes out to spend the evening, and gets 
turned out of a theatre at 11, he is apt to seek some other place of 
amusement, and really keep bad hours; when, had the theatre 
closed at 12, he would have gone home in good time. As your 
paper is doubtless open to suggestions on each side, you will per- 
haps nut deem these remarks intrusive, 

© Yours, 
‘ An Otp Susscriper.’ 

The quip at our necessity for visiting the theatres, at the begin- 
ning of this letter, we take to be a little hard upon us, considering 
the interest we take in the welfare of our play-going fellow-crea- 
tures, and the amusement we derive in common with.them from the 
performances. We do not, it is true, go to the theatres, like them, 
on purpose to be amused,—especially when it is very cold and wet, 
and there is a bad afterpiece. But who shall say we are not 
amused, wlien we write as we do about Farren, and Liston, and 
Keeley, aud Reeve, and Yates, and Mrs Yates, and Kean, and 
Macready, and Miss Inverarity,—with all the others who make us 
langh or admire ? Our Subscriber must be a jolly nocturnal fellow 
indeed,—a ‘ minion of the moon,’—to look upon it as an impossible 
thing to go home at eleven, or be afraid for his virtue at that hour, 
in case it is not supplied with a handsome stock of dissipation, 
His threat that he will keep bad hours, in case they are not allowed 
him, is very pleasant. We have nothing to say in answer to ilg 
except that in this, as in all other cases, the good of the majority 
is the desideratum, and that till late hours are proved to be good 
for people in general, they will not be good for play-goers. 

Another Correspondent informs us, that the Covent Garden per- 
formances, a night or two ago, were not over till one. Somebody 
should really getup in the pit, and compel the managers to come 
forward and state why they do not keep their promises. Madame 
Vesrris has kept hers, and succeeds as she ought to do. Do they 
succeed ? We often see their benches half empty. eS 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We suppose we must be impudent enongh to insert some of the letter of 
Discipucus, if not all. In truth, we are much obliged to him. 

The notice of the word § Pariiamenr’” is received, and will be used. 

We venture to differ with the fair Jemima, but she will be good enough to 
consider that a counter assertion is uot a disproval. 

Our friends B. H. C., and A very Consrant Reaper, are informed that we 
never professed to attend to all possible theatres ; nor are we of opinion 
that the majority of our readers would care to hear about them, 

Aw Amateur complains of the too frequent repetition of the same pieces at 
the Theatres. 

C. H. complains of the extortions of the Box-keepers. We are afraid there 
is no remedy for the evil, as long as sume play-goers choose to pay them 
for their convenience. What is the footing on which the Box-keepers 





stand with the Managers ? 
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MISCELLANIES. 


A.arnmino.—Lord Lon pon DERRY has 
expressed it as his opinion, that there is much 
exaggeration about the Cholera. 

— Hermes, who sends usa letter fnll.of 
jokes, sealed with a Death's head, presents us with 
the following characteristic pun:—*‘ A gentleman 
asking a friend whether, in the new piece now acting 
at Drury Lane, the word Mysore was to~be pro- 
nounced Miy-sére or Mi-sd-ré,— was answered, 
‘ Both, my dear friend, both—for with me my-sore 
is always misery.'—The case seems to be the same 
with the audiences at Drury Lane, as far as the dia- 
logue goes. 

Preciousness or Imacination. — Were 
good and evil ever so nearly balanced in reality, yet 
imagination would add a casting weight to the 
favourable scale, by anticipating the bright side of 
what is to come, and throwing a pleasing melaocholy 
on the past.—Hazlits. 

Rio, pe Janeiro. — When children under 
seven years of age die, their bodies, in full dress, are 
exposed in processiM® through the streets ; the cheeks 
being painted, the head crowned with artiticial flowers, 
and the whole figure sometimes dressed in imitation 
of an angel, with expanded wings of tinsel and gauze 
In the happy persuasion that,—‘ with souls enlarged 
to angels’ size,” such are only translated to the bless- 
edness of heaven, their death is not regarded as a just 
cause of sorrowing, but of joy ; and visits of congratu- 
lation are paid, 1 am told, to the parents by their 
friends, and festivities of the gayest character take 
place, not even excepting music and dancing.—d 

Visit to the South Seas, §c. By C. M. Stewart. 

An Awrut Travetter.— A _ spot was 
poiated out to me where a strange phenomenon took 
place ten years ago. A bog which lay at a consider- 
able elevation, forced up probably by subterranean 
springs, was completely loosened from its bottom, 
and travelled on in a mass, six'een feet high and 
three or four acres in extent. It moved on in a con- 
tinuval zigzay, according to the nature of the objects 
it encountered ; and thus passed over a distance of 
nine miles till it reached the nearest river, into which 


Anneli 
Agnes . 
Einma . . 
Gesler . 
Sarnem ‘ ° 
Struth ™ 
Rodolph . - 
Brann - 
William Tell ‘ 
Albert . 
Meichtal . . 
Erni. . 
Furst ‘ Fe 
Verner . 
Waldman . . 
Theodore a 
Jagheli : : 
Michael a 


Delhi . 
Fatima 
Hyder Ali Khan 
Sadhusing . 
Phineah ‘ P 
Azouff 


Bednore . 
Zarés 
Veshna e 
Kebar 











it slowly discharged itself, causing an overflow of the | 
waters. The rate of its progress was about three 

miles an hour. It laid waste everything in ils course. 
Houses were levelled with the earth at its touch; 
trees torn up at once by the roots; the fields com- 
pletely covered, and the valleys filled with bogs. An 


immense multitude assembled at the end of its course, | Lord Allcash 


Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) 








THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


The Historical Plav of 
William 


Previous to the Play, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guil- 
laume ‘Tell.’ 
To conclude with Mr Bunn’s ee entitled 


yder 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . 


To-morrow, Lionel and Clarissa; and Hyder Ali. 





COVENT GARDEN. 














ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
The Burletta of 
Tell. My Great Aunt! 
Miss Russell Mrs Headly ° - Mrs Glover 
Miss Faucit MrsCrawley . - + Mrs Knight 
Mrs Brudenell Rosa Crawley - Miss Norman 
Mr H. Wallack Lucy ‘ - «+ Miss Stuart 
Mr Thompson Lionel Glossover, Esq. + Mr J. Vining 
Mr Andrews Mr Crawley - +» Mr Cooper 
Mr Howell Mr Leach r - Mr W. Vini 
Mr Ross Lothario Leach - «+ Mr Collier 
Mr Macready Mr Welford m - MrGough 
Miss Chaplin Charles Welford - «+ Mr Worrell 
i After which, a Burletta, called 
Mr Fenton Pheebe 3 The Oe cui 
Mr Cooke | The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestsis 
+ alta | Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
¥ . Buindal | Frank Rhapsody - «+ Mr J. Vining 
Mr Brindal Trusty 4 ‘ - Mr Gough 
Mr Cooper Benjamin Crawl . Mr W. Vini 
Bond ‘ « Mr Sherriff 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
. Clarissa Harlowe, 
» Clarissa Harlowe . - Mrs Glover 
Mrs Brudenell Mrs Harlowe  . - «+ Miss Fitzwalter 
Miss Kenneth Captain Cape - Mr W. Vining 
Mrs Humby Clerimont : - + Mr Raymond 
Mr H. Wallack Mr Harlowe : » Mr Gough 
Monsieur Martin To conclude with the Burletta of 
~ - Jones Gervase Skinner, 
= Herk ; Sophia Meanwell . . MissjCrawford 
M . F tn | Laura Marston . « Miss Fitzwalter 
Mr Yo. tt Mrs Higgins : + Miss Stuart 
M F P Cok | Charles Meanwell - « Mr J. Vining 
Dee | Sir George Hopeful - Mr Raymond 
Mr T. Blanchard | Mr Wilson A . « MrW. Vining 
| Mr Higgins , - Mr Worrell 
| Gruff - « Mr Blaud 
Gervase Skinner - «+ Mr Liston 
} 


Mr R. Lacy’s Opera, in Three Acts, called 


Lady Allcash 
Zetlina : 
| Fra-Diavolo 





without the power of offering the slightest resistance | Lorenzo. . 
to the progress of this awful and majestic pheno:ne- | Matteo 
nou.— Tour of a German Prince | Beppo r 


Men and Women. — Women are less 
cramped fby circumstances or education than men. 
They are more the creatures of nature an. impulse, 
and Je3s cast in the mould of habit or prejy lice. Lf | 
a young manand woman in common lite are seen | 
walking out together ona holiday, the gr! has the | 
advantaye in pornt of air and dress. She has a greater 
aptitude in catching external accomplishnents anid 
the manners of her superiors, and is less depressed by 
a painful consciousness of ber situation in life. A | 
Quaker gitl is often as sensible aad conversable as 
any other woman: while, a Quaker man 1s a bundle | 
of quaint opinions and conceit. Women are noi 
spoiled by education and au affectation of superior | 
wisdom. They take their chance for wit aidshrewd- 
ness, and pick up their advantages, according to 
their opportunities and turnof mind. ‘Ther faculties 
(stich as they are) shoot out freely and gracefully, 
like the slender trees in a fo est ; and are not clipped 
and cut down, as the understandings of men are, into 
uncouth shapes and distorted fancies, lke \ew-trees 
in an old fashioned garden. Women in short resem- | 
ble self-taught men, with more pliancy and delicacy 
of feeling. —Hazlilt. 

Tue True Orrices or Rericion. — The 
time must come when in the State, as in Nature, | 
laws alone must rule. Religion will then be left to | 
her appropriate functions: she will console us in mis- 
fortune and heighten our pleasures; but she will 
cease to wield the sceptre or the sword. The laws 
aloae should employ inflexible restraint; opinion 
sould enjoy unbounded freedom, The civilized por- | 
tion of mankind have a right to demand this at the 
stage to which they have attaiued, and to which they 
have fought their way through so much suffering and | 
blood. What frantic folly, to want to preseribe to men | 
what is to become of them after death, or what they | 
shal! believe about it! It is bad enough that here on | 
earth the best institutions, the wisest laws must ever 
be defective ; det the invisible future at least shape 
itself out to every mind according to that mind’s | 
power and comprehension. And yet have great, 
wise, and good men thought themseives justified in 
exercising this sort of despotism. But such is human 
frailty !—the same individual will prove hinself sub- 
lime in.eleven things, and in the twelfth act and 
think like an idiot.—Tour of a German Prince. 








| Giacomo 
Francesco 
First Carbinier 
Second Carbinier 
Third Carvinier 


Previous to the Farce, 
Folie. 


To conclude with Mc Kenney’s New Farce, called 


Meh 


Fra=-Diavolo. 


Miss Cawse 
Miss E. Romer 
Mr Braham 

Mr G. Penson 
Mr Wilson 

Mr Morley 

Mr G. Stansbury 
Mr Reynoldson 
Mr F. Sutton 
Mr Mears 

Mr Henry 

Mr [rwin 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Beck Tone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 


Victorine . ‘s Nirs Yates 
Elise. ; . «+ Mrs FitzwilMan 
Sophie ‘ j ~ Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre Mr Wilkinson 





César Chanteloupe Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus > . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise ‘ - « Mr Buckstone 
Michael ° “ Mr lemmings 


After which, Mr Bernarp’s \ w Burletta, called 


ul’s Overture D'Une | The Wept of the Wish= 


The Irish Ambassador. 


| Lady Emily Delauney 


Isabella . 
Tie Grand Duke 
Prince Rodolph 
Count Morenos 
Barou Lowineraft 


Sir Patrick O Plenipo 


Olmutz 
Herman 


. 


To-morrow, The Stranger ; The Irish Amassador. 





Miss FE. Tree 
Miss Taylor 

Mr Diidear 

Mr Abbott 

Mr Bartley 

Mr F Matthews 
Mr Power 

Mr Barnes 

Mr Irwin 





QUEEN’S. 


A New Historical Drama, entitled 


James IVth 


Marion " 
Tibby Howison 
King James 
Jock Howison 
Tam Maxwell 
Birkie 


Afier which (first ime) a Legendary Drama, called | 


The Seer! 


The Lady Adeline 
Janet —~ 
Dame 
\iucklestane 


. 


| Jamie F 


Morven 

Rufus . 
Laird of Clanfergus 
The Seer 





of Scotland. 


. 


Miss Dix 

Mrs Russell 
Mr Hield 

Mr Porteus 

Mr Healey 

Mr G, Lejeune 


ivirs ilield 
Miss Ayres 
Mrs Russeil 
Mr Porteus 
Mr Attwood 
Mr Davis 
Mr Alleroft 
Mr Dillon 
Mr Hie'd 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 


The Fatai Sno 


Low lua 
Dame Laudalin 





Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad court, Long Acre ; 


Puplished by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 
are to be addressed) ; sold by ONWityN, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at 
Corner, Birchin lane ; CLArKe, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Strance, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 


LuLoyb, 42 Frith street, Soho; TouLinson, 
lane, Comer of Russell court; D.Hic7ToNn, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by 


. 


w Storm. 
Mrs Hield 


Mrs Russell 


ton Wish. 
| Hope Gongh ~ Swtte 4°: leste 
Faith . Miss Daly 





| Abundance . - Mrs Daly 
Major Gough . - « Mr Downe 
Captain Heathcote » Mr Gallot 
| Satisfaction Shuuks - « Mr J.Reeve 
| Col. Marsden ° « Mr Hemmings 
Conanchet : - « MrO. Smith 
To conelude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 
Hyder Ajii. 
The Tiger Cat ‘i . Mrs Fitzwilliam 


| The Lion, with Songs 
The Tiger, with Words 
| Hyder Ali. . 

| Sadhusing ° 


- Mc J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 

. Mrs. Smith 
Mr Gallot 








} 7s ai oh Se 
| SURREY. 
| A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entithed 
Cinderella. 

| Cinderella . 

| Vixenella ; ° 

| Flirtilla ‘ : 
| Priuce Floridor of Salerno . 
Zelidor . . . 
| The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 
| Flippertonio ‘ 
Le Conte del Pave 
Il Signor Rovadini 

| Beto 

| Roland ° 


- Miss Somerville 
Miss Vincent 
Mrs C. Hill 
My Edwin 
Mr Rinsford 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Vale 

Mr Lee 

Mr Young 
Mr Rovers 

‘ . Mr Webb 
After which, 


The Miller’s Maid. 
To conclude with the Nautical Spectacle of 


Black Beard. 


| CopurG.—The Long Rifle—The Trafalga! 
| Medal. 











es Strect, Covent Gardenj (to whom ail books, and communications for the Edito 
BbeRs’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPEL; 


; WiLson, Royal Exchange; THomas, New* 
BuckNau, 2 King street, Covent Garden; ‘TuRNOUB, 


Library, Great Newport street; Hakkis, Bow st , TF (AY, 7 
° 2 3 i street; T. Tigrnay, 74 Drury 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. : , ; ' 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNBLL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Gotaen square. 





